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‘ PRIZE-WINNING PHOTOGRAPH IN RECENT CONTEST (See page 164) 


KEEP YOUR DOGS 


WORM CAPSULES 


' Use Nema Capsules to remove 
large roundworms and hook- 
+ worms. Effective—Dependable. 
SF R E E Send for Nema 

booklet No. 652. 
Write to Animal Inaustry Dept., Desk NS8-./ 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Compliments of 
GALLUP and HADLEY 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law 


DANA T. GALLUP 6 BEACON ST., 
EDWIN W. HADLEY Boston, MAss. 


NEW ENGLAND ANTI-GAMBLING 
ASSOCIATION, INc. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
“We compliment the M. S. P. C. A. on its 
noble work to prevent cruelty to racing 
animals.” 
EDWIN W. HADLEY, President 


MANY NURSES SAY 


MILDLY MEDICATED CUTICURA IS \| 


A GREAT HELP IN RELIEVING UNSIGHTLY 
PIMPLES OF EXTERNAL CAUSE" 


CUTICURA soapc oINTMENT 


The Right Films Promote 
Humane Education 


THE BELL OF ATRI 
illustrating Longfellow’s poem, 
and 
IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


showing the practical work of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the 
Angell Animal Hospital. For terms 


Address 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Undertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—C AMBRIDGE 
City and out-of-town service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1940, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1936, 1937, and 1939 

Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in set . 1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 

DME S6essesenseswaue 5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 


Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 64% x 3% $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth .. ...... 50 cts. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. - -§0.00 per 108 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5........ 

The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 “ “ 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1,50........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 ‘“* ** 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs .......... 
Important Advice on Feeding the Dog 

and the Cat — by Dr. Rudolph H. 


Schneider 1.00 “ « 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nen. 3 and 
What the Chained Dog Says .......... 
*“Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 

Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 pp. ........ Free 
Boots’ Day, Play, for two boys and three 

3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus, ...... cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.50 per ned 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ .50 “ 

The Air-Gun and the Birds .......... ~~ 
The Care of Caged Canaries ......... 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease.$0.60 per 100 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... _— 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ............ 


“The Beggar Cat,’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 


The Strike at Shane’s cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake .............seseeeeeees paper, 5 cts. 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley.. Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp.$1. 00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. ... .50 

How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 1.00 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 “ “* 


Ways of Kindness 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

A Wise Fish ........... 
Hints on the Care of Cows 
Directions for the Care of Swine ........ 1.00 “ “ 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ...... oe a 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............ _ =. 
Jewish and Genetile Methods of Slaugh- 


Vivisection—The Opinions of " Famous 


The Jack London Club 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........$0.30 per 100 


Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry’’$0.30 per 100 
—— Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan 


Do “Animals Prefer 
Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp ......... 


Trained Animals — Cruelty Diageiecd, 


The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley .. Free 
Humane Education, An Activity of the 

National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley ... Free 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 

Dr. Rowley ...... Srececcccesesvccscese Free 
For Parents and Teachers, Plan of Work Free 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ....... ° Free 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools 

12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 


Friends, 32 pp., paper covers, many 

10 cts. each; twelve for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 10 cts.; twelve for $1.00 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Edu- 

An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


each 10 cts. 
Kind to Animals” each 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

Friends and ‘Helpers (selections for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy ............ cloth, $1.00 
A Place for Pets, play .......2 cts. each; six for 10c. 


The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
Friends of Fur ana Feather, play...... 
3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Humane Sunday lc. each 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts, 
The Best Gift, play ........ 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
Humane Exercises «++. -$1.50 per 100 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; .50 ‘* “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 = 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. 50 “ “ 


A Talk with the Teacher ........... 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 

Bookmark. with “A Humane Prayer” 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... > die 
Need of Humane Education Societies 

and Methods of Forming Them ........ 50 ‘* “ 
How to Organize a Society for the 

Protection of Animals 
Incidents about Animals, by Geo. _ 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animais 
Week, Guy Richardson ..3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 


Kind to Animals Buttons,’ three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy’’ pennant ........... . 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Gard = 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ........ oe 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy > a 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass, 


‘ublished monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class in. June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


Acceptance for mailing at sp 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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For years the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals has had posted at the summer re- 
sorts in the Commonwealth during the 
latter part of August, placards warning 
against abandoning animals by summer 
residents returning to their homes. A 
reward of twenty dollars is offered for 
the conviction of anyone guilty of such 
cruelty. 


The San Francisco S. P. C. A,, 
through its magazine, is perfectly right 
in warning people against buying dog 
foods, or any other commodity, for the 
sake of getting a numbered medal or 
tag to identify their dog in case it gets 
lost. 

There is nothing better in the long 
run than a regular license tag which 
identifies the dog. Where there happens 
to be a community where no license tags 
are given, a metal tag bearing the name 
and address of the owner is far superior 
to these advertised fancy numbered 
plates. 

An article appears in the last Animal 
World, organ of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals of 
London, giving a list of many weed seeds 
which can easily be gathered in country 
regions for the use of canaries, parrots 
and certain other birds. The time when 
the weeds are in blossom and when they 
finally are ripe and ready for the gath- 
ering of the seeds is also carefully 
described in the article. 

Oats and oatmeal in England are no 
longer to be used except for human food. 


The World War, so-called, left us with 
a national debt of $223.85 for every 
man, woman and child in the country. 


Who can realize our present indebted- 
ness? 


The Hit-and-Run Driver 


HE press of the nation, on July 13, 
1941, carried an account of a trial 
of an automobile driver in Omaha, 
Nebraska, who was charged with hit- 
and-run driving after striking a dog 
and failing to make known his identity. 
The presiding Justice, Dennis O’Brien, 
of the Omaha Court, stated that the 
owner was responsible for the dog and 
ruled that a driver who hits a dog and 
does not stop is innocent of hit-and-run 
driving. 

The president of our two Societies, in 
a statement released to the press, de- 
plored the decision of the Nebraska 
Judge, asserting that such an unfortu- 
nate decision conveys the impression 
that dogs may be injured by hit-and- 
run drivers without fear of police action 
when such is not the case. 

It was pointed out by Dr. Rowley that 
Massachusetts and many other states 
require that a driver striking a dog 
make every effort to make known his 
identity to the owner or to the police 
and, failing to do so, he may be charged 
with hit-and-run driving. 

Typical of the comment of the press 
to this criticism of the Omaha Judge is 
the following editorial in the Boston 
Sunday Post, July 20, 1941: 


No Crime? 


In the opinion of a Nebraska Judge an 
automobile operator who keeps right on 
traveling after his automobile has struck 
a dog is not guilty of hit-and-run driv- 
ing. The Judge (it isn’t likely that he 
has ever known the love of a pet dog) 
feels that responsibility for a dog’s 
safety is entirely a matter of concern 
for its owner. 

Fortunately, as Dr. Francis H. Row- 
ley of the American Humane Education 


Society points out, Massachusetts and 
many other states differ on the matter 
with the Nebraska statutes. Here, at 
least, the law would call such a callous 
operator a hit-and-runner. Only a hit- 
and-run operator at heart could be 
guilty of such a heinous, cruel crime. 


Back from Switzerland 


ACK from that heroic and wonderful 

little republic, a friend of our Society, 
for many years a generous contributor, 
now in this country, writes of that weck 
in Switzerland when invasion by Ger- 
many was daily expected. 

She says, “I stayed during the terrible 
week that preceded Chamberlain’s flight 
to Munich, in spite of the Consul’s letter 
advising instant departure. The pall of 
tragic fear that overhung Europe then 
is almost beyond realization. Each day 
the newspapers had such headlines as 
‘Nearer the Abyss.’ Many a woman, I 
among them, went about with eyes red- 
dened from weeping. Although I do, 
with every breath I draw, realize the 
blessing of American freedom—a bless- 
ing which we had always taken for 
granted—no one can value it like those 
who have lived in Europe since 1933.” 


The Greek gods are the crude but 
telling expression of the absolute con- 
viction that since man is somebody, and 
not something, the ultimate explanation 
for what happens to him should rest 
with somebody, and not merely with 
some thing. 


“Biography of Great Philosophers” 


Mr. W. A. Fox, connected with the 
Weekly Era, Rochester, Michigan, writes 
us that he has been a reader of Our 
Dumb Animals ever since 1868, when it 
was first issued. 
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Hundreds of Photographs Received in Prize Contest 


“ON GUARD,” WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE, $25, CASH 
H. H. Sheldon, Bend, Oregon 


Y far the most successful of all 
B the photographic contests ever held 

by Our Dumb Animals was that of 
1941, which closed on June 30. Due to 
unusual publicity, for which we are in- 
debted to some of the leading photo- 
graphic magazines of the country, no less 
than 872 different photographs were 
entered in the contest. They came from 
more than 200 contestants, representing 
nearly every state of the Union and sev- 
eral provinces of Canada. Naturally, it 
took time to judge so many pictures, of 
which at least 100 were outstanding. 
Because of the unusual quantity and 
quality of the photographs received, Our 
Dumb Animals added ten cash prizes, of 
$3 each, to the number of prizes that 
had been announced so that the total 
value of all the cash prizes is $95, and, 
in addition, there are ten full year’s sub- 
scriptions to Our Dumb Animals, mak- 
ing thirty-three prizes in all. 


Here are the prize winners:— 


1. $25, cash. “On Guard” (dog), H. 
H. Sheldon, Bend, Oregon. 


2. $15, cash. “Symmetry” (cat’s 


head), Elbert W. Millar, Westfield, New 
Jersey. 

3. $5, cash. Three kittens in basket, 
Robert Neiswinter, Minersville, Pennsyl- 
vania, 


4 to 13, $3, cash, each:— 


“Observation” (two dogs), A. Raety, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 

Golden cocker and _ rabbits, 
Ehlke, Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 

“Pals” 
Watson, Yalesville, Connecticut. 

“Our Beloved Ginger” (dog’s head), 
R. B. Gamble, Jamaica, New York. 

“Babe” (horse’s head), Ruth Welch, 
Edgartown, Massachusetts. 

Sheep, D. Reynolds, Barrie, Ontario. 

“Be Kind to Us” (dog), Maclay Lyon, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

“The Gossips” (horses at fence), Mrs. 
Eugene Landess, Fayetteville, Tennessee, 

Kid, Dr. Donald M. Snow, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Boy and dog, C. Y. S. Egone, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. 


N. C. 


(dog and horse), Mrs. Jos. 


“SYMMETRY,” WINNER OF SECOND PRIZE, $15, CASH 
Elbert W. Millar, Westfield, New Jersey 


14 to 23, $2, cash, each: — 


“We’re Feeling Fit and Fat” (span of 
work-horses), James R. Parker, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Two dogs, Wm. A. Stark, Mt. Leba- 
non, Pennsylvania. 

“Julie” (dog), H. Francis Jackson, 
Everett, Washington. 

Girl and cat, Erling Ylvisaker, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


“Vanity” (turkey), R. F. Wilson, Har- 
bert, Michigan. 


“Nanny” (goat), George Kubica, Jr., 
Little Falls, New York. 

Dog, George F. Jackson, Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Two dogs, C. R. Vaughn, Visalia, Cali- 
fornia. 

“Tippy” (dog), Lewis A. Babb, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

Span of work-horses, David J. Gold- 
stein, Utica, New York. 

24 to 33, one year’s subscription to 
“Our Dumb Animals,” (value, $1) :— 


Three swans, Harry R. Pierce, South- 
ern Pines, North Carolina. 
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Hundreds of Photographs Received in Prize Contest 


WINNER OF THIRD PRIZE, $5, CASH 
Robert Neiswinter, Minersville, Pennsylvania 


Dog’s head, H. J. Schell, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. 

“Breakfast” (two cats), L. W. Urban, 
City Island, New York. 

“Miss Cynthia” (cat), Mrs. Porter W. 
Burger, Dallas Center, Iowa. 

“Nippy” (cat), Irene Lois Cowan, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

“A Study in Expression” (cats), C. 
V. Crall, Grafton, West Virginia. 

Dog, Mrs. Arthur Kent, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dog’s head, Dr. O. C. Posner, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

“Mother Love” (cat and kitten), Da- 
vid Anderson, Ogden, Utah. 

Child with kittens, Americo Grasso, 
Chicago, Illinois, 

Congratulations to all the winners and 
sincere thanks to each participant 
whether a winner or not! 

We have been pleased to offer cash 
payments for quite a number of pictures 
which were entered in the contest but 
which did not win a prize. 

A six months’ subscription to Our 
Dumb Animals, beginning with the Aug- 
ust number, is being sent to all partici- 
pants who provided return postage for 
their offerings. 


Lines on the Death of a 
Favorite Cat 
Kay McQueeney 


‘Twas there he used to stretch himself, 
Contented, by the fire, 

And watch with solemn, wise cat's eyes, 
The flames leap high, and higher; 

He used to purr with lazy joy, 
And blink his eyes at me, 

And, sometimes, just to be caressed, 
He'd leap upon my knee. 


At times, when in a playful mood, 
He'd frisk and frolic there, 

And he had such a pretty grace, 
His motions such an air 

Of charm and dignity at once, 
You could not but admire. 

Indeed, in singing praise of him, 
I'm sure I'd never tire. 


Alas, he’s gone. But whence? Or where? 
I'm childish, I'll admit. 

The house seems empty now, and dark, 
Though all the lamps are lit. 

There’s something warm and cozy gone, 
The hearth is all forlorn, 

And so—you'll understand, | know— 
I cannot help but mourn. 


“OBSERVATION,” WINNER OF FOURTH PRIZE, $3, CASH 
A. Raety, Petersburg, Virginia 


Polly of the Zoo 


Leslie Clare Manchester 


You try the bars of your prison; 
You climb, you cling and you call! 
You greet me there at the grating; 
You love me best of all! 


But oft in the line of faces 

In the midst of the pressing throng, 
You dream of jungle places 

And the wild wood’s waking song! 


Ah, yes, you're back in the shadow 
Of the palm free’s towering head; 
You're back in the warmth of tropics 
With long vines blooming red! 


You list to your mate on the borders 
Of a lulling low lagoon 

As a mist of shimmering silver 
Comes up with the rising moon! 


You'd leave the hand that fondles; 
The voice that speaks your name! 
You'd go from the throng unending; 
From bars of prison shame! 


You'd build a nest in the jungle 
Where bright acacias are; 

You'd feast on the fragrant guava 
And croon to the evening star! 
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The Bird in the Bush 
Chas. Elliott 


Refuting the oft-quoted but sadly mistaken adage: 
“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
My wide-open window at dawn of the day 
Brings wonderful music from over the way; 
As morning's first glimmer calls forth from 


the birds 

A free, happy choral of “songs without 
words’; 

And my own spirit leaps as the melodies 
gush 


From the musical throat of a bird in the 


bush. 


Glad hymns of rejoicing the winged artist 
sings; 

With rapturous carols the wide woodland 
rings; 

My eager ears avidly strain for each note 

Exultantly poured from the jubilant throat 

Of bobolink, oriole, robin or thrush, 

Whichever the bird that may sing in the 
bush. 


I covet that bird and by aid of a net 

| make it a captive but quickly regret, 

For it struggles and cries and | cannot with- 
stand 

The piteous “cheep” of the bird in my hand; 

Unwilling its longing for freedom to crush, 

| set it free gladly to fly to its bush. 


Once more from the thicket the carol is 
heard 

That comes from the throat of a free, happy 
bird; 

Again | rejoice as the whole woodland rings 

With the glorious song that the winged 
artist sings; 

That silly old adage I'd evermore hush 

For the bird that's worth most is the bird 
in the bush. 


Tourists, scientists, and nature stu- 
dents visit Donaldson’s Cave in Spring 
Mill state park near Mitchell, , 
Indiana, to see its natural en- 
trance which is the largest 
cave entrance in the world. 
The cave contains blind fish 
and insects, has two dry pas- 
sages, and can be explored in 
a boat. It has been used ex- 
tensively by Indiana Univer- 
sity for fish studies. The cave 
is estimated to be more than 
three million years old. 


A bird hike in the early 
morning, when birds may be 
seen in their natural habitat, 
will never be forgotten. One 
such lesson out of doors is 
worth many inside. Let the 
spirit of discovery prevail. 
Follow the hike with a wiener 
roast, egg fry, or some other 
kind of out-door cooking. 
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Strange Birds of Northern Oceans 


Be 


UFFINS; auks and auklets; mur- 
P res and murrelets; dovekies and 

guillemots; the very names of this 
curious family of sea-divers sound 
strange and far-away to most of us. Yet 
to some people they are the most im- 
portant birds in the world. 

Thus in the Arctic, from north Green- 
land eastward, the quail-sized dovekies 
arrive in the spring in vast numbers. 
The Eskimos, wildly excited at their 
return, scoop the little black and white 
birds into long-handled nets, for they 
are regarded as a great delicacy in that 
remote land where food is seldom over- 
plentiful. Dovekies’ skins make warm 
suits while their abundance means more 
foxes, upon which the native economy 
largely depends. 

Bigger and stranger in appearance 
are the puffins, whose grotesque bright- 
colored bills suggest the exaggerated 
noses of a masquerade. The feet, too, are 
bright red and the puffin’s pompous air 
of solemn gravity adds to his oddity. 
The oversize, parrot-like beak savagely 
slashes the hand that explores the nest 
in burrow or crevice for the single white 
egg. After the breeding season the 
horny covering of the bill falls off, leav- 
ing it smaller and duller. 

Atlantic puffins have been seen in win- 
ter as far south as New York and are 
common on lonely British shores. Flow- 
ing yellow piumes over light-colored eyes 
add to the outlandish appearance of the 
tufted puffin, often called the Old Man 
of the Sea, who lives farther west and 
goes as far south as California. On 
northern Alaskan and Siberian coasts 


the natives hail the coming of the puf- 
fins and catch them in nets. But fisher- 
men of southern Alaska have no love for 


CRESTED AUKLETS WHOSE FORELOCKS 
CURVE OVER THEIR RED BEAKS 


BANKS 


THE BRIGHT-BELLIED, SAD-EYED 
PUFFIN HAS A POMPOUS AIR 


the hungry Old Man of the Sea, who 
dives to clean their hooks of bait. 


The puffin stands ducklike on webbed 
feet, while auks and murres rest back on 
their legs. The razor-billed auk, a good- 
sized bird which once abounded in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, still congregates 
in a large colony there on the Sanctu- 
ary of Great Bird Rock. 

Various species of auklet, with such 
descriptive names as the whiskered, 
paroquet and least auklet, inhabit the 
western coasts and fly into the ready 
nets of natives in the Bering region. 
The somewhat larger crested auklet, 
whose forelock curves forward over his 
red beak, is a special delicacy. But per- 
haps the strangest of all the birds of a 
group specializing in odd beaks is the 
rhinoceros auklet. From the base of the 
strong, arched beak a narrow, compress- 
ed plate projects upward like the front 
sight of a gun—or, if your imagination 
is working well, the horn of a rhinoc- 
eros. Ornamentation is its only appar- 
ent purpose. 


The murre, named perhaps for its 
low, murmering call, is well known on 
Atlantic as well as Pacific shores. In the 
nineteenth century millions of murre 
eggs sold as delicacies in San Francisco 
market, until the birds became so re- 
duced in numbers on the coastal islands 
that the authorities stopped the prac- 
tice. 

On narrow rock ledges the murres sit 
in rows, each incubating a single egg. 
Alarmed, they turn seaward and as 
white breasts replace dark backs the 
sombre scene is transformed instantly. 
The eggs point sharply at the small end, 
apparently nature’s provision to keep 
them from rolling off nestless rocks. But 
when the frightened birds leave the cliffs 
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they usually send a shower of eggs down 
to destruction. 

There are several interesting types of 
murrelet while the guillemot, known as 
the sea pigeon because of its trim and 
dovelike form, is a common bird of the 
sea from Maine to northern Greenland. 

All of these northern sea divers are 
true mariners, living, feeding and sleep- 
ing for much of the year on the open 
ocean. Only in the breeding season do 
they commonly dwell on land. Diving 
deeply for food, their vital organs have 
special bone coverings for protection 
against the heavy pressure of salt water. 
Wings, as well as feet, work below the 
surface, the birds literally flying through 
the water. 

Only in the far north, where human 
enemies are comparatively few, can the 
auks and their kind maintain themselves 
in large numbers without special pro- 
tection. The United States—Canadian 
Migratory Birds Act provides this to an 
ever-increasing extent. The pompous 
puffin and other colorful members of his 
family are worth saving from the fate 
of their big cousin, the great auk. This 
flightless species was wiped out by 
man’s greed a century ago. 


Melon seeds may easily be washed, 
dried, and stored for winter feeding of 
birds. Cardinals and several other larger 
birds enjoy them, but they must be 
cracked for the smailer birds. 


Marine Studios, Marineland, Fla. 


THE FRIENDLY PENGUIN 
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A Pen of Penguins 
ALICE GILBERT DUFFILL 


HERE is a pen of friendly penguins 

at the world’s largest aquarium at 
Marineland near St. Augustine, Florida. 
This aquarium is not like other aquari- 
ums that keep the fish in separate glass 
tanks according to their kind. Here the 
fish of all species swim freely together 
in two mammoth open concrete tanks, 
much as they do in the ocean. For this 
reason the aquarium is often called an 
oceanarium. 


In the tanks are coral gardens and 
rock grottoes and even the hull of an old 
ship. These make excellent hiding places 
for the small fish when chased by the 
larger ones. The fish are caught in the 
near-by ocean by the “Porpoise,” a boat 
belonging to the aquarium. Besides the 
common varieties there are also sharks, 
porpoises, great sea turtles, swordfish, 
sawfish, angel fish, cowfish, doctor fish, 
and many rainbow-colored tropicals. 
They are fed a balanced ration of 
ground-up fish and seaweed and fare well 
in their new home. 


The penguins live in a pen fenced in 
with wire and covered with a canvas top 
to keep off the hot sun. They were 
brought to the aquarium all the way 
from the southernmost part of South 
America. They have become accustomed 
to their new home and are quite tame. 
Forgotten are the jolly 
times they once had slid- 
ing down an icy bank or 
riding about on a huge 
cake of ice. Instead, they 
have a shower bath where 
on hot days they may 
splash to their hearts’ 
content. They are not al- 
lowed to catch fish in the 
aquarium, but when the 
dinner bell rings they 
hurry to take the fish from 
the attendant’s hand. 


The many tourists who 
visit the aquarium find the 
penguins one of the chief 
attractions. These droll 
birds look for all the world 
like pompous old gentle- 
men in dress suits and red 
rubbers as they waddle 
sedately about or bow and 
talk to each other in a most 
courtly manner. 


The penguins may justly 
be called wonderful birds, 
and they are undoubtedly 
of very ancient descent. 
For countless generations 
the sea has been their 
home and refuge. 
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The Right Name 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


F all the birds none has a more ap- 

propriate name than the chimney 
swift. Swift? I'll say he is, for he has 
been timed when going one hundred 
miles an hour. Some bird students think 
that the duck hawk is the only bird that 
can fly faster than the swift. 

Migration time always reminds me 
that no one has found out where this 
bird winters. Thousands of swifts have 
been banded before they started off for 
their winter homes by our Biological 
Survey experts but not one band has 
ever been returned or reported to the 
Survey. 

In November great flocks of swifts 
can be seen in Florida and lower Geor- 
gia for a day or two, but in another day 
or two they vanish into the unknown. 
An old superstition in the lower South 
is that they dive into the mud for the 
winter. 

The use of chimneys as nesting and 
sleeping places is an old custom of these 
birds. They use hollow trees when they 
can’t find chimneys. 

Audubon reported counting nine thou- 
sand swifts on one old tree in Kentucky. 
Just how he made his count I can’t im- 
agine, but his word is almost law in mat- 
ters of bird knowledge. They certainly 
do flock together in great masses, and 
it is amazing how many of them can 
hang up in one chimney. “Hang up” is 
the right term for they sleep literally 
hanging on to chimney walls. There are 
sharp tips to their wings that help them 
to do this. These remind us of the sharp 
heel spurs which telephone and electric 
light linemen use to hold fast to poles 
when they work high up on them. 

These interesting birds never light on 
the ground or on low bushes, but only 
on their nesting trees or chimneys. It 
has been estimated that they cruise 
about a thousand miles a day in search 
of food. Even their nest materials are 
secured by striking dead branches off 
trees with their feet or bills while in 
flight. All their courting, too, is done in 
mid-air! 

The males take their turns in helping 
to hatch the four or six eggs in the nests 
which are also hung up against the 
chimney walls. The nest sticks are glued 
together by a secretion from the birds’ 
mouths. 

Swifts are very useful birds, since 
they live entirely on insects, many of 
which are harmful to vegetation. 


Please remember the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals when making your will. See 
last page for details about annuities 
and proper forms of bequests. 
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A Puppy Solved My Problem 
LESTER BANKS 


OWN a house of four four-room flats. 

I dislike to ask a desirable tenant to 
move merely because she has a child, 
though this three-year-old is “all boy” 
and hard to control. Circumstances re- 
quire my living several blocks from the 
flats, and between my visits the property, 
especially the lawn and flowers, are fre- 
quently abused. 

My caretaker keeps most of the neigh- 
boring children out of our yard, but the 
little fellow just across the fence is—I 
should say was—determined to use my 
yard as his very own. He was doing it 
a year before I bought the property, and 
at the age of four he can’t be expected 
to understand about change of owner- 
ship. 

“IT can keep Billie out of mischief,” 
said my tenant, “until that little rascal 
Ralph comes in; the two of them are 
too much for anyone.” 

“Let Billie play in Ralph’s yard part 
of the time,” I suggested. 

“No, I’d rather not have my boy with 
that pest,” she replied, “but he has a 
right to play in his own yard.” 

Naturally, I went to Ralph’s parents. 
But the father has to be away all day, 
and the mother—vwell, she’s just one of 
those persons who doesn’t give a darn! 
Nice people, though; owners of their 
home; it would have been indiscreet to 
quarrel with them. 

Matters went from bad to worse. I 
knew that even if I made Billie’s mother 
move, Ralph would still give trouble; it 
seemed more logical to effect a change 


“NANNY,” Prize-winning photograph 
(See page 164) 
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“PALS,” Prize-winning photograph 
(See page 164) 


of viewpoint in Ralph himself, Finally, 
when the “pest” turned all the oil out of 
one of the tanks (for circulating oil 
heaters)—right out onto the grass—lI 
acted. 

With the permission of his mother, I 
got Ralph a puppy. We had a new kitten 
at our house (where we live), but I 
knew that it would soon be going over 
the fence—and Ralph after it. Even if 
the puppy found his way into my yard 
I knew he’d be chased out without mercy, 
for my caretaker dislikes dogs particu- 
larly. At last my mind was working. 

The trouble now is to keep other chil- 
dren, including Billie, out of Ralph’s 
yard; for Ralph and the puppy have no 
end of fun. The dog has brought out a 
new feature in the “pest.” We all had 
thought him utterly careless, but he’s 
exceptionally tender with the puppy, 
even jealous of it. 

It was two dollars well spent; I got the 
puppy at a pet store. I still have my 
tenant in the flat; I have made good 
friends of the neighbors; and, best of all, 
I have given a father and mother a dem- 
onstration of the value of pets in bring- 
ing up a child. The boy’s interest in the 
dog has brought more parental interest 
in the boy; he isn’t by any means as 
hopeless as parents and neighbors had 
thought. 


Only the female mosquito bites. The 
mouth of the male is not equipped for 


. the sucking of blood. 


Wild life suffers a heavy toll annually 
from depredations of insects. Lice and 
ticks cause damage hard to compute. 
Such blood-sucking insects transmit com- 
municable diseases which cause much 
sickness resulting in serious losses. 
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The Resurrection of “‘Bobo”’ 


A true dog story 
IRVING APPLEBY 


HE writer is manager of a popular 

but dangerous bathing beach main- 
tained by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and is responsible for the 
training, in the associated fields of first 
aid and life saving, of several thousand 
police, firemen, life guards and safety 
men. In some thirty years of this work 
he has worked on over seven hundred 
asphyxiations but never on a stranger 
case than that of “Bobo,” a thorough- 
bred French bulldog who was the pride 
and joy of the habitues of our beach. 

Bobo had three outstanding accom- 
plishments. First, he could catch a rub- 
ber ball from almost any height, or grab 
it with a solid “chop” of his wide jaws 
when it was hurled directly at him, full 
force, from close range. Second, he could 
stand on his tail in deep water and spin 
like a top for minutes at a time. Third, 
he loved all humanity and was loved in 
turn by all who knew him. On a sultry 
August day in 1937, Frank Taylor, 
owner of this splendid dog, found it 
necessary to make an all day’s journey 
by train to northern New England. 
Deeming it inadvisable to subject the 
sensitive animal to the long train ride, 
he left it with his sister giving her 
strict orders to feed it but once daily 
and only the carefully prepared ration 
to which the little bull was accustomed. 
But his sister, little realizing the vital 
necessity of strict obedience to such 
orders, allowed her spirit of generosity 
to take precedence over her common 
sense. She permitted poor foolish Bobo 
to gorge himself on greasy corned-beef 
brisket and two hours later brought him 
down to the beach. The little fellow en- 
tered the river on the run and at a point 
about one hundred feet from shore, in 
water about eight feet in depth opened 
his famous spinning act. 

From the deep-water raft where I was 
instructing a class in life saving I saw 
Bobo putting on his usual antics to the 
laughter and applause of several hun- 
dred people. A few minutes later a series 
of piercing screams rent the air and 
hundreds of people were seen rushing to 
the water’s edge. It was a strange tab- 
leau that presented itself to me in the 
split second before I went into action; 
Bobo drifting quietly on his side, his 
head mostly submerged, and Miss Tay- 
lor fully dressed, struggling through the 
water in a vain attempt to save him. 
Even as I dove to commence my two- 
hundred-foot sprint to her. aid I was 
horror-stricken to note that this woman 
could not swim a single stroke and that 
already, off her feet in about six feet of 
water, she was gasping out her life. 

She was unconscious, cyanotic and had 
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ceased breathing when I laid her out on 
the hot dry sand. Here artificial respira- 
tion was instantly applied, the support- 
ive treatment of blankets and heating 
pads given, and the inhalator with its 
life-giving 93-7 combination of oxygen 
and CO2 brought into play. In less than 
two minutes the young woman was 
breathing and shortly after, realizing 
all that had happened, was pleading 
frantically for us to save the dog. Great- 
ly as I love animals I never forget that 
I am a professional rescue officer and 
that the saving of human life must 
supercede every other activity when 
peril threatens, and in this case with an 
apparently dead woman on my hands I 
had forgotten the unfortunate bulldog 
completely. Turning, I flung an order 
over my shoulder for one of my volun- 
teer members of the beach patrol to 
bring in the dog. He winked at me sug- 
gestively and pointed just behind me. 
There lay Bobo and a quick examination 
convinced me that he was very, very 
dead. 

But spurred by the frantic pleading 
of the heartbroken girl, I started ad- 
ministering artificial respiration to the 
animal, using a speed of some 120 res- 
pirations per minute or roughly ten 
times the speed utilized for human pa- 
tients. I did not kneel astride of him as 
in ordinary practice but merely left him 
on his side and cupped his little body 
between my hands, applying my squeeze 
at the base of the lungs. Twelve minutes 
later little Bobo gasped, coughed weakly, 
and settled down to faint rapid breath- 
ing. The pulse was practically ‘uncount- 
able at this time and very weak but I 
estimated it at about 200 beats per min- 
ute. Deciding to treat for traumatic 
shock according to common usage with 
human patients, I lifted him gently onto 
a woolen blanket, covered him warmly, 
swung him around so that the head was 
downhill, gave an inhalant stimulant of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia and let him 
rest for two hours under strict super- 
vision while I went back to my classes. 

He was then taken home where he was 
much benefited by means of an enema. 
After a long night’s sleep, disturbed by 
who knows what scary little doggy 
dreams, poor chastened Bobo returned to 
the bustling world once more. But for 
days thereafter this little dog swam not. 
He sat on the warm sand and gazed 
thoughtfully if not reproachfully upon 


the mocking waters which had betrayed 
him. 


Oh, how skillful grows the hand 
That obeyeth love’s command! 

It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain, 
And he who followeth love's behest 
Far excelleth all the rest! 


Longfellow 
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14. What fa- 
mous French 
churchman and 
statesman of the 
16th century kept 
a family of kittens 
in his cabinet to 
divert him from 
the cares of state? 

15. What is the 

. difference between 
a cat o’ nine tails 
and a Manx cat? 

16. When is a 
black cat lucky? 

17. Finish this 
quotation, “A 
may look at a —.” 

18. The reason 
some people’s vio- 
lin playing sounds 
like a tomcat on 
the back fence 
may be because 
the strings are 
made of — what? 

See answers on 


(See page 164) 


A Fireside Cat Chat 


RUTH STEWART SCHENLEY 


T has been said that a dog will attach 

himself to almost anyone, but a cat will 
befriend only a man of character. 
Whether you believe this or not, whether 
cats are your “pet”? weakness or your 
phobia, this quiz will test your reading 
knowledge of the feline world. Give 
yourself five points for each question. 
Seventy is a good score. 

1. What Shakespearean character 
spoke of the beast as, “the harmless, 
necessary cat?” 

2. If a man grins like a Cheshire cat, 
whom does he resemble? 

38. Give two islands for which mem- 
bers of the cat family are named. 

4. Who was the cat goddess of ancient 
Egypt? Where was her temple? 

5. Do cats steel children’s breath? 

6. What do the following look like? 
(a) A tabby cat. (b) A tortoise-shell cat. 
(c) A Siamese cat. 

7. Name six other well-known mem- 
bers of the cat family. 

8. What is the name of Kipling’s fa- 
mous cat story? 

9. If you are unusually fond of cats, 
what are you? 

10. These are named for parts of a 
cat’s anatomy. What are they? (a) A 
mineral. (b) A plant. (c) A dupe. 

11. What is a pussy willow’s kitten 
called? 

12. Where would you find a catwalk— 
on the back fence, in a dirigible, or at 
the circus? 

13. One of the seven wonders of the 
world has a human face and a cat’s body. 
What is it? 


page 180. 
War on Nature 


HEN a European war brings suf- 

fering, pain and death to many 
thousands of people the hearts of all 
civilized nations go out to them. For 
most wars are entirely unnecessary and 
are caused by man’s desire to conquer 
his neighbor. Homes are destroyed, 
families are separated and _ personal 
treasures destroyed or lost forever. Yet, 
this war will someday come to a close 
and peace will again come to the suffer- 
ing people of Europe. 


But there is another war that con- 
tinues each year in our own country 
without ever any sign of an armistice 
for the suffering. This war is fought 
each fall when our states allow hunters 
to enter the forests with rifles and even 
bows and arrows to bring suffering, 
pain and death to many thousands of our 
wild animal life. Our war however is 
fought against helpless dumb animals 
who have no way to fight back against 
their enemies, the hunters. Instead, they 
fall before the rifle bullet or the arrow, 
a sacrifice to what hunters will tell you 
is just another “sport.” Not only do 
these hunters kill animal life, but they 
are often the cause of serious forest 
fires that lay waste valuable heavily 
wooded tracts. In these forest fires 
many additional hundreds of animals are 
trapped in the fiery inferno and suffer 
a painful death. Let us hope that some 
day laws will be passed to prevent this 
needless killing and that peace will again 
come to our wild animal life which has 
too long been unmercifully persecuted. 


JOSEPH CROUGHWELL 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed envelope with full 
return postage enclosed with each offering. 


The Amrita Meeting 


HE sixth annual summer conference 

of the Baxendale Foundation for the 
Advancement of Humane Education 
took place at Amrita Island, Cataumet, 
Massachusetts, July 21-August 16. 

This conference, sponsored by the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
through its president, Mr. Robert E. 
Sellar, is more and more becoming wide- 
ly known as a place where humane 
workers, especially those interested in 
humane education, gather from year to 
year. There are children’s sessions and 
animal sessions. 

We notice among the speakers this 
year, Mr. Sydney H. Coleman, president, 
and Mr. Eric H. Hansen, general mana- 
ger of the American Humane Associa- 
tion, Dr. E. F. Schroeder, chief of the 
staff of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, and many other widely-known 
authorities in the fields of humane work 
and humane education. 

The occasion is always a pleasant and 
interesting one for humane workers and 
also gives them the opportunity for a 
restful vacation. 


A Fine Service 


We have just received a photograph 
of a gathering of 2,000 soldiers, mem- 
bers of the 77th Coast Guard Artillery, 
assembled Sunday morning, July 27th, 
at Atlantic Beach, South Carolina. The 
picture represents Lieutenant H. A. 
Robinson, Chaplain of the 77th Coast 
Artillery, introducing our representa- 
tive, Seymour Carroll, who addressed the 
soldiers assembled, with whom were 
1,000 civilians. 

He also had the pleasure of speaking 
to 1400 soldiers attending a singing and 
religious service at Fort Jackson, South 
Carolina, members of the QMC Detach- 
ment at the Fort. Every one of the 
soldiers took the humane pledge to be 
kind to all living creatures. 
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The Coyote 


HERE has been issued by the United 

States Department of the Interior a 
carefully-prepared and most informative 
report on the “Food Habits of the 
Coyote.” This animal, so often called a 
prairie wolf, has been the subject of 
years of careful study as to its habits, 
the character of its food and the extent 
of its damage to property value in the 
states where it is found. 

It is surprising to many of us to learn 
that within the past twelve years, for 
the first time so far as is known, the 
coyote has made its appearance even as 
far East as Maine, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina and Florida. 
Most of us think of it as only a creature 
of the far West. The statement is made 
that unless checked, it seems likely that 
the coyote will become established in all 
the Eastern states. 

According to the summary and con- 
clusions that we find in this valuable 
report, rabbits, rodents and carrion total 
about 76 per cent of the entire food of 
the coyote; insects, vegetable matter and 
miscellaneous mammals about 4 per cent. 
That is, about 80 per cent represent that 
part of the food of the stomachs exam- 
ined of 8,263 coyotes, which may be con- 
strued as not harmful to human inter- 
ests. As a matter of fact, there is every 
reason to conclude that the coyotes’ con- 
sumption of this four-fifths of their diet 
benefits man. 

On the other hand, however, the 20 
per cent of the coyotes’ food, composed 
of domestic stock and poultry, deer and 
wild birds, includes items of the utmost 
importance to man, and it is in this part 
of the diet that the serious economic im- 
portance of the coyote is revealed. 

Comparatively few coyotes preyed on 
calves, colts or pigs, which averaged less 
than one per cent of the total food. 
Poultry was more frequently taken, al- 
though it too furnished less than one 
per cent of the total. 


“Britain after the war will not toler- 
ate the scourge of unemployment.” 
LLOYD GEORGE, City Temple, 1917 


“Britain after the war will not toler- 
ate .. . the scourge of unemployment.” 
ARTHUR GREENWOOD, Jan. 13, 1941 

Thus do we fool ourselves! 


—Unity 


“Hera, the only divinity whom Zeus 
is really afraid of, whom he seldom sees 
without feeling sore troubled because 
she upbraideth him ever amid the im- 
mortal gods.” In short, the most power- 
ful divinity by whom any man’s life can 
be swayed—his wife. 

“Biography of Great Philosophers” 
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Bird-Banding 


HE question of bird-banding, hav- 

ing been brought especially to our 
attention by a correspondent, we wrote 
to Mr. C. Russell Mason, secretary- 
treasurer of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society, with regard to the matter, 
and this is what he writes us: 


Dear Dr, Rowley: 

I have your letter enclosing the one 
from your correspondent regarding the 
banding of pigeons. We have nothing to 
do with the banding of pigeons, as this 
is handled by the various carrier-pigeon 
and racing-pigeon associations. The 
bands in this case are used as a means 
of identifying birds and returning them 
to their proper owners when the birds 
get off their courses. 

We do, however, co-operate with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service in Washing- 
ton in the banding of wild birds in an 
endeavor to find more information about 
them. A great deal of important fact 
has been discovered through banding 
operations, and I feel from doing a good 
deal of this work personally that no 
harm results to the birds. Birds have 
been caught eight or ten years after 
the band has been applied, which shows 
that they can live to a good age with 
no harm from the band. The bands are 
made of certain sizes to fit different 
species, fitting loosely on the tarsus. 
Where the proper size bands cannot be 
furnished or where injury to the bird 
might result, as in the case of the hum- 
ming-birds, no banding is done. The 
birds do not mind the bands at all, in 
fact I have had banded birds come right 
back to the trap within the same day 
that they were originally banded, and 
have had some birds repeat continuously 
every day through a long season. 

I do not know much about pigeon 
banding, but in the case of wild bird 
banding, this work is only done under 
license from both the Federal Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation, and such licenses 
are extremely limited. They are fur- 
nished only to people experienced in 
handling birds and in identifying them 
and only a limited number of licenses 
in any one locality are issued. I do not 
know the exact number in the State of 
Massachusetts, but it is probably not 
over 100, of which not over 30% of these 
are active banders. I question very much 
whether children are banding pigeons. 
I think this is done entirely by owners 
with experience in an attempt to keep 
track of their birds. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) C. RUSSELL MASON 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Please remember the American Hu- 
mane Education Society in your will. 
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CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
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CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WiLLtarp WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. Ropert SMITH 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. ViICKERS, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WittiAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosePpH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Harry C. SMITH, Worcester Worcester 
CuHaRLEs E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Haro_tp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 

W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 

Other Small Animal Shelters of M. 8S. P. C. A. 
Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


JULY REPORT OF THE OFFICERS OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WOR- 
CESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, 
HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, COV- 
ERING THE ENTIRE STATE 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 17,365 
Cases investigated ............ 307 
Animals examined ............- 4,487 
Animals placed in homes .......- 285 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 115 
Number of prosecutions ........ 9 
Number of convictions 7 
Horses taken from work ....... 9 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 42 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 3,120 
Horse auctions attended ........ 15 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............- 51,932 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.M.D. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.M.p. 
Cc. L. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 
M. S. ARLEIN, p.v.m. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. H. L. SMEAD, D.v.m. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JULY 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 817 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 2,110 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 180 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 693 
At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Cases entered .... 86 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary cases ............... 496,188 
692,827 


Branches and Auxiliaries 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—MIss 
EmiLy HA.g, Pres.; MisS MILDRED MOULTON, Treas. 

Great Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A— 
Mrs. RoperT MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DONALD WoRTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 


Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. AARON 
C. Bacc, Pres.; Mrs. Ropert E. NEwcoms, Treas. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. CARLTON H. 
GARINGER, Pres.; Mrs. RicHARD A. BOooTH, Treas. 
Second Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RicHarp S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 

Boston Work Committee of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
Georce D. Coipas, Chairman. 


A Noble Organization 


We received recently the 101st Annual 
Report of the Scottish Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals from 
its secretary, Mr. Lyndesay G. Langwill. 
One would scarcely think that such a re- 
port could be issued, the conditions 
being such as they are in Great Britain. 
In spite of the handicaps caused by this 
dreadful war, an amazing amount of 
fine work was done by this noble organ- 
ization. 

One is reminded of the story of the 
old lady who, on her hundredth birth- 
day, was visited by her rector who came 
to condone with her upon the infirmi- 
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Harry C. Smith 


Harry C. Smith, of North Brookfield, 
is the new Worcester county agent of 
The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, succeed- 
ing the late Robert L. Dyson. Mr. Smith 
was three years in the United States 
Navy and thirteen years in the Massa- 
chusetts State Police, from which he has 
just resigned with the rank of corporal. 

He was born in Woburn, forty-two 
years ago. At the age of eighteen he en- 
listed in the Navy and for a year at- 
tended the Navy’s electrical school. He 
then went into the electrical business, 
and later joined a lumber concern. 

In 1928, he became a patrolman in the 
State Police force. He was attached, in 
turn, to the Rehoboth, Norwell, South 
Yarmouth and Hyannis stations, to the 
last-named as corporal in charge, and 
for the past year and a half has been in 
charge of the western Worcester county 
district, stationed at Brookfield. For a 
time he was attached to the office of 
Edmund R. Dewing, district attorney 
of Norfolk county, investigating pool 
rooms, horse-betting places, lotteries, 
number pool and gambling joints. 

Officer Smith is an expert revolver 
shot, and in years past has enjoyed a 
similar distinction in the use of a Krag- 
Jorgensen rifle. 

Both Mr. Smith and his wife are keen 
lovers of animals. They have no chil- 
dren, but they have ‘‘Penny,” a hand- 
some cocker spaniel. 

The Smiths live on Green Street, 
North Brookfield, where the telephone 
number is North Brookfield 504. His 
Worcester office is at 306 Main Street; 
telephone, Worcester 3-4289. 

“I appreciate the difficulty in follow- 
ing in the footsteps of a man like Robert 
Dyson,” said Officer Smith, “but I’m 
going to do my best to give Worcester 
county the same sort of humane service 
he gave. He had the people solidly behind 
him, and I, in turn, am asking for the 
support and co-operation of the public. 
I am fortunate in beginning this work 
in a section that has been so successfully 
cultivated in humane sentiment, due 
largely to Mr. Dyson’s untiring efforts 
over a period of forty-one years.” 


ties and troubles connected with old age. 
She listened to him patiently, and then 
said, “I need none of your sympathy, 
sir, I am much stronger on me legs 
beginning me second century than I was 
me first.” 

Who shall measure the influence of 
such an organization through a hun- 
dred years of its history? 


After all, the Jews have stood by the 
graves of all their oppressors in turn. 


DEAN INGE 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Edueation Society 
180 Lengwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JOHN R. MAcoMBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Colombia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo ............ Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams ............ France 
Leonard T. Hawksley .......... Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe ........ Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ,,,... Madeira 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ,....... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 

Katharine H. Piper, Secretary 

180 Longwood Ave., Boston 

Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR JULY, 1941 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 13 
Number of addresses made, 116 
Number of persons in audiences, 18,789 


Fund for Retired Workers 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Albert A. 
Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, and specify that the amount con- 
tributed is for the Humane Education 
Trust Fund. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


We Should Pity Animals 


HE composition which follows was 

written by Rizcallah A. Sagr, a 
pupil in the National Episcopal Second- 
ary School at Bassa, Palestine. It was 
written at the request of Mr. Barakat 
Bishara, a representative of the S. P. 
C. A. who spoke on kindness to animals 
in the school. “I am,” says the writer, 
“indebted to him for my knowledge 
about your S. P. C. A. He spoke to all 
the students about it, and its uses.” We 
were glad to send to Mr. Bishara, for 
distribution in this school, literature, 
buttons and badges. The essay, which 
we print almost in the exact language as 
it came to us, was in unusually clear 
handwriting and seems quite remarkable 
fora foreign pupil in a secondary school. 


How haughty man is, who saw him- 
self distinguished from other creatures 
by his mind and speaking power so he 
thought that other beings were doomed 
to suffer a hard and painful life under 
man’s mercy and servitude. 


How harsh man is, who thinks him- 
self the only creature which suffers 
when pained, which is tired after much 
work and fatigue, the only creature to 
be affected by meagre and bad food. 


He imputes all pains and sufferings 
to himself, forgetting that animals are 
as sensible creatures as he is. He ill- 
treats them, torments them and some- 
times kills them, doing that to satisfy 
his brute character without having any 
pity for any animal. 

He forgets that by tormenting ani- 
mals he lowers himself to their brutish 
grade while they become the suffering 
heroes of this worldly play! 

Man forgets that he is himself an ani- 
mal and that animals are as he is—mem- 
bers in the society of life and of the 
whole world! 


Then, dear brother man, why don’t 
you pity animals? They are your com- 
panions in this hard life, and they are 
your right hand aids in all your at- 
tempts! 

They help and assist you in your 
work, not having a prize for their obedi- 
ence to your severe rules except bad and 
poisonous strokes which traverse their 
hearts, which bleed innocently from 
your unpardonable ingratitude! 

We must be kind to animals! We must 
pity them! They are our friends, our 
most faithful companions in our need. 
They help us to live, and is it not a 
shame to illtreat those who are our 
strongest aids in our life? 


Franklin’s gull is the only bird hav- 
ing a monument erected to it. This was 
done to commemorate the bird’s services 
in the destruction of grasshoppers in 
the state of Utah. 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: I have a male Boston 
terrier about five months old. Almost 
every morning he vomits after being 
fed. His diet consists of milk and stale 
dark bread in the morning; meat, raw 
and cooked, at noon; and meat or broth 
with bread at night. He seems to take 
care of his noon and night meals with- 
out vomiting. Is this condition due to 
worms? 

Answer: This trouble is probably not 
due to worms. Boston terriers will often 
vomit after being fed milk. It seems to 
be an idiosyncrasy of the breed, that 
some members are allergic to this food. 
You might try scalding the milk prior 
to feeding, using diluted canned milk, or, 
as a final measure, eliminating it from 
the dog’s diet. 


2. Question: Should a puppy have cod 
liver oil during the winter months? 

Answer: Growing puppies should have 
a rich supply of vitamin D (the active 
principle in cod liver oil) during their 
early growth period, whether in winter 
or summer. Some breeds require more 
vitamin D than others, so you should 
consult your veterinarian before using 
cod liver oil, and determine the amount 
to give the dog. Some of the newer vita- 
min concentrates are more practical to 
use than cod liver oil. Probably the dog 
will also need some mineral supplement 
along with the vitamin therapy. 

3. Question: I wish to have my cat 
spayed. She is five months old, and in 


god health. Is this operation danger- 
ous? 
Answer: There is always danger in 


any surgical venture requiring anes- 
thesia. This risk is minimized by mod- 
ern veterinary procedures, and the num- 
ber of deaths from anesthesia in young 
healthy animals is very low. You should 
have no more fear of your cat’s life in 
the hands of a competent veterinarian 
than you have for your own life in your 
dentist’s chair. 


4. Question: During the summer va- 
cation we took our cat to the country. 
While there, the cat was out of doors 
during the day and his long fur became 
thoroughly matted. These mats defy 
combing, what can be done? 


Answer: In trying to comb out matted 
fur or to clip it from a cat, the pain en- 
tailed renders the situation practically 
hopeless unless anesthesia is employed. 
The most humane method to free the 
animal from these mats is to take him 
to your veterinarian who will probabiy 
administer an anesthetic and painlessly 
clip the mats away. This of course leaves 
ugly bare areas of skin; however, the 
hair will grow in again in a few weeks’ 
time. 


L. H. Veterinary Dept., 
Angell Animal Hospital 
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First Aid Post for Animals 


ROM a long communication received 

from Eric Hardy, F. Z. S., who is in 
charge of an official First Aid Post for 
Animals in Liverpool, where there have 
been more than 300 raids, we quote the 
following paragraphs which illustrate 
the work of the NARPAC (National Air 
Raids Precautions for Animals Com- 
mittee) — 


To have first aid posts for animals in 
every district of the danger towns like 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Birm- 
ingham, etc., has been accomplished by 
voluntary work and voluntary funds, 
under official Government and _ police 
support, but without Government funds. 
So that our equipment is limited to con- 
veniently supplied materials. Each NAR- 
PAC first aid post is provided with the 
standard first aid for small animals out- 
fit, comprising a 10-o0z bottle of anti- 
septic, an 8-oz bottle of disinfectant for 
cleansing wounds; one 6-oz bottle of 
boracic acid eye lotion; one 3-oz tin of 
zinc oxide ointment; 4-oz jar of tannic 
acid jelly (2%) for burns; one bottle of 
25 5-gr. sedative tablets for dogs with 
hysteria and panic (generally caused by 
excitable owners who could do with the 
tablets themselves!) ; a 5-yard spool of 
1” adhesive tape and another of 2” tape; 
a dozen safety pins; four wooden splints 
(12° x1%",. 9° 6x54", and 4° xf"): 
a dozen bandages 6 yards long and 4” 
wide, and a dozen 6 yards long and 2” 
wide; 4 oz. of cotton wool; a dozen gauze 
tissue squares, 6”, for placing over 
wounds before dressings; and a hank of 
1” linen tape. 

That is practically all that is neces- 
sary for the main animal casualties in 
air raids on our towns and farms, our 
roads, villages and our animals. Of 
course the bigger, but far fewer, central 
clinics and hospitals have their lethal 
chambers, their humane killers, their 
operating tables, and so forth, where 
more time and attention and skill can be 
given to the animals; but in the rough 
and tumble work beside a2 collapsed build- 
ing, or a burned wooden building practi- 
cal experience in handling animals counts 
far more than an impressive show of 
shining new instruments and white coats. 
If an animal is brought in with a broken 
leg, it is much better for the first aid post 
to be able to put the limb in a splint on 
the spot and ease the pain immediately, 
and then to get an ambulance or car to 
take the dog to the central animals’ clinic 
where the veterinary surgeons can put 
that broken leg, when set, into a plaster 
of paris cast and so give the chance of 
normal life to the animal’s future. 

On the whole, however, the battle for 
Britain has had far less toll of our 
animal life than we feared before the 
war. The horror of poison gas has not 
yet come; but we are prepared for it. 


GOVERNOR SALTONSTALL OF MASSACHUSETTS (left) CONGRATU- 
LATING PRESIDENT FRANCIS H. ROWLEY OF THE MASS. S. P. C. A. 


UPON HIS RECENT BIRTHDAY 


Telegrams of congratulation were received from U.S. Senator David I. Walsh 
and from Mayor Maurice J. Tobin of Boston 


If we cannot provide animals with gas 
masks we can provide them with gas 
proof kennels, hutches, cages and cham- 
bers. We have learned that most do- 
mestic animals take their fear or con- 
fidence from their owners, and much 
depends upon the attitude of the human 
beings with the animals when the sirens 
wail out, or the anti-aircraft cracks up, 
or the bombs fall. Many a warning is 
not followed by any firing or bombing 
because the raiders approaching the 
area never reach it. But we are always 
prepared for them. Animals go on graz- 
ing in the fields because until they have 
been hit by shrapnel or splinters they do 
not associate fear with the alarms—they 
have nobody to tell them, as we have. 
But, generally, if an animal at a zoo or 
on a farm is hit by shrapnel or hurt by 
blast, it associates the pain with the 
raids, and takes alarm at each recurring 
raid. Yet there is no depreciation of wild 
life in our countryside, excepting fewer 
birds along the coasts and in country 
places disturbed by troops or aerial 
activity. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are 
needed in the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. Payments of thirty-five dol- 
lars for a kennei or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. 


The Dog Has His Friends 


A dog-lover sent us recently an article 
published in The New York Sun, entitled 
“An Essay on Dogs,” by Geoerge E. 
Sokolsky. The “Essay” was a_ cold- 
blooded, bitter attack on the dog—he 
was a general nuisance in the home, on 
the street and everywhere else. 


We wrote the Editor of The Sun and 
said, “I am sure that a great multitude 
of your readers have resented the article 
against one of the best friends man ever 
had or ever will have. Too many fine 
things have been said about him throug) 
the long centuries by some of the world’s 
noblest characters — poets, artists, 
thinkers, even scientists. Cannot some- 
thing be done to counteract that 
article?” 


The following is the reply from the 
Editor of The Sun, which.I am sure our 
readers will enjoy: ; 


“The ‘valuable friend’ who sent you 
the clipping of Mr. Sokolsky’s ‘Essay on 
Dogs’ would have been still more valu- 
able if he had sent you clippings of the 
many letters, printed also on the edi- 
torial page of The Sun, from indignant 
readers who charged Sokolsky with 
every crime short of treason and, in at 
least one case, advised him to jump off 
the Washington Bridge.” 
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“Lady Maude” 


HUGH LYONS 


HE oldest horse now living in the 
United States, it is believed, ‘Lady 
Maude,” is now 43 years old. 

She was bitten on the tongue recently 
while grazing in her pasture. She laid 
in the pasture two days without food 
or water, her tongue swollen and purple. 
Her eighty-two-year-old caretaker said 
she was well on the mend and up and 
around again and going strong on the 
feed bag. This horse was shipped to 
Pinewood, South Carolina, in 1898. 

You perhaps never heard of her or 
read about Lady Maude in story books 
or on the race track. She never drew the 
roar of the crowds from the flag-decked 
arena of the horse shows. This beauti- 
ful young colt attracted the attention of 
the countryside upon her arrival in 
Pinewood. The local livery man decided 
to raffle her off at a dollar a chance to 
the amount of $200. A young Negro lad 
drew the lucky number and claimed the 
horse. A wealthy citizen took a liking to 
the animal and purchased her from the 
lad. Soon she gave birth to a colt. 

Lady Maude turned out to be a won- 
derful saddle-horse and the pride of her 
master. Miss M. Corbett, who is now the 
owner of Lady Maude, purchased her 
thirty years ago for $180. Aside from 
having reached this distinguished old 
age, Maude carried the U. S. Mail over 
the R. F. D. for many years before the 
use of automobiles in these parts. 

She is in very good condition, despite 
her age. She is neither blind, deaf nor 
lame, and eats corn off the cob and ail 
the hay and feed that is given her. She 
is now retired, having served her mas- 
ter well, and seems to enjoy her life of 
ease on the farm with her only compan- 
ion, a shaggy dog, “Snooky,’” who 


watches over her day and night. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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The Horse Then and Now 


NINA L. BUTLER 


as the history of man; in fact 

much older, for fossils of an early 
species have been found which go back 
to prehistoric ages. This earliest known 
progenitor of the horse was no larger 
than a cat or small dog, and possessed 
four toes instead of a hoof. In the esti- 
mated six million years which have 
elapsed since this diminutive horse, or 
Eohippus, as scientists have named it, 
existed, the animal has made two im- 
portant changes. It has increased in 
size, and it has exchanged its four toes 
for one, or a hoof as we call it. This evo- 
lution of the foot came about as a neces- 
sity as the animal grew heavier, the hoof 
bearing its increased weight better than 
separate toes, and also facilitating speed. 

These prehistoric horses lived in Asia 
and North and South America. In Asia 
they continued on down to the present- 
day wild horses found along the Chinese- 
Russian border, but in the Americas 
they became extinct. Horses were un- 
known in the United States until intro- 
duced by the early explorers, some of 
whom left their animals behind when 
they returned to Spain. Turned loose to 
shift for themselves, these horses found 
no trouble in finding ample forage in our 
then virgin expanses of country, and 
their progeny became the “wild horse” 
of America, which the Indians caught, 
tamed and put to hard use. 

The present day wild horses of Asia 
are called “‘tarpans,” and great bands of 
them exist in various parts of Asia. 
Some of them have become mixed with 
the domestic stock, and in such bands a 
variety of color exists, but the true wild 
horse is of a tannish-gray hue. 

These are smaller than the domestic 
horse, and have big heads and thick 


T HE history of the horse is as old 


necks, the mane being dark, short and 
upright. In winter their hair grows 
long and shaggy, which is nature’s kind 
protection against the cold winds of the 
Mongolian steppes. 

With the advent of the motor age, 
it was prophesied by some that the horse 
would again become extinct, or nearly so. 
And for a short time this looked dan- 
gerously near to coming true, as tractors 
replaced the horse on the farm, and 
trucks took over the business of deliver- 
ing ice, laundry, and what-not in the 
towns. Today, the city child stops in his 
play to stare with interest and curiosity 
when, on rare occasions, a junk or rag 
peddler drives down the street ina 
horse-drawn vehicle. 

However, in spite of the motor-car, 
the horse is still with us and is far 
from becoming extinct. On the whole, it 
has been elevated from its former posi- 
tion as a mere beast of burden, and polo 
ponies, fine saddle-horses and racers, 
have never been more popular than they 
are today. 

With the present day Defense pro- 
gram under way, the horse has been re- 
cruited into the Army. Thousands of 
them have been taken over by the Cav- 
alry centers at Fort Riley, Kansas; Fort 
Royal, Virginia; Fort Reno, Oklahoma; 
and Fort Robinson, Nebraska. The ani- 
mals are given a thorough physical ex- 
amination, and inoculated against dis- 
eases. An army horse must be able tuo 
carry a soldier and his pack with a com- 
bined weight of approximately 250 
pounds, for an average distance of thirty 
miles a day or more. 

When the Army meets with bad roads, 
mud, marsh and mountains, there is al- 
ways a hurry-up call for horses, who, 
with sturdy backs and intelligent obey- 
ing of commands, pull supply trains and 
pack artillery safely through where mo- 
torized vehicles bog down. 

Having proved its worth to mankind 
in so many ways, it is not likely that the 
horse is in any danger of ever becoming 
extinct. 

Birds and animals have considerable 
sickness in the wild state. They suffer 
greatly from disease and sickness and 
their troubles are increased in captivity 
because they are susceptible to many 
domestic ailments. Factors affecting the 
health of wild creatures are fungi, para- 
sites, bacteria, viruses, and protozoa. 


God can be loved through the love we 
show His works, and God can be served 
through the service we render to the 
humblest and most helpless of His living 
creatures. 


Fr. A. ROCHE 
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Where the Colt Sleeps 


Judy Van der 


If the colt had lived he would 
Have thought the world was very good. 


Veer 


The pasture would seem big and wide, 
He'd dare not leave his mother's side. 


He'd toss his head and stand and look 
In wonder at the crazy brook. 


He'd taste the grass and sample flowers, 
And sleep through all the warmest hours. 


But soon he'd grow so bold he'd run 
And kick his small hoofs at the sun. 


And when his mother said stay near 
He would pretend he did not hear. 


He'd snort and shy at fearsome things 
Like rippling grass and sound of wings. 


In time he'd grow so big and tall 
He would not seem a colt at all. 


But now he’s down beneath the grass, 
He does not hear his mother pass. 


Or know that it is good to sleep 
Where it is dark and safe and deep. 


There is so much he does not know 
| think it may be better so. 


Animals and Children 


DOLLY STRONG RAMBO 


O not deny your boy the pleasure of 

owning a dog. It will be one of the 
happy memories that will come down 
through the years. It is an instinctive 
desire for every normal boy. It gives 
him the incomparable feeling of having 
something that is his very own and that 
is very much alive. 


His dog is a real companion, sensitive 
to his every mood and means more to 
him than anything else in the world. So 
nearly human is this faithful friend and 
so true is the boy’s love for it that he is 
taught sportsmanship in relation to his 
associates. So give Sonny his dog. Thin! 
not of the care the dog takes nor the 
food he eats; it is part of your boy’s 
training and will bring more happiness 
to him than you perhaps realize. 


And just a word for the cat and its 
place in the heart of little daughter. The 
natural mother instinct that so early 
manifests itself needs something on 
which to bestow its affection, and the 
cat, soft and cuddly, quite fills this place 
with the girl. Then let us not scold when 
the little woolly kitten is brought home, 
for her love for it is very real and chil- 
dren who have their own pets are not 
likely to be unkind to any animal. 


OUR 


Our Debt to the Reinceer 
SIGMUND SAMETH, M.A. 


THE REINDEER BROUGHT 


F all the familiar animals which 
QO man has gathered around him, 

said the late John Muir, famous 
American naturalist, ‘the reindeer are 
the tamest. Cows in a barnyard, milked 
and petted every day, are not half so 
gentle!” It’s no wonder then that a child 
can handle a herd of a hundred of these 
antlered creatures, and right in our own 
territorial possession of Alaska as you 
read these words, youngsters of six and 
seven years old are busy tending these 
shaggy steeds of the Arctic. 


The reindeer is completely fitted to the 
bleak environment which is his home. 
Although northern peoples have domesti- 
cated him since 500 A.D., association 
with man has not made the reindeer a 
“softie.”” He needs no more shelter from 
a blizzard than a Texas longhorn steer 
needs from the rain. His food is the 
spongy lichen of the Arctic known as 
“reindeer moss,” found underfoot every- 
where. With sharp-edged hooves the 
reindeer can dig his way through five 
feet of snow and ice to get to his winter 
meal if necessary. In the summer the 
tender shoots of willow, and succulent 
tundra grasses tempt him, but when the 
snows fall and summer vegetation dies 
off he returns willingly to more prosaic 
fare and fattens and thrives where no 
other animal could exist. 


Until you have seen a native Alaskan 
tending his prize reindeer, you can not 
realize what devotion can exist between 
master and beast. Useful as a draft ani- 
mal, and for milk as well, the reindeer 
in famine times gives up his life that his 
master may live. Except under dire 
emergencies however, no native owner 
would think of slaughtering his steed. 
How much more useful and attractive he 
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is prancing on tiny sharp-edged hooves 
in front of a streamlined wooden sledge. 
On the streets of Alaskan towns, even 
in mid-summer, the sledges may be seen 
lined up, freshly oiled and with the har- 
ness neatly rolled up. The driver has 
turned his reindeer loose to forage for 
a few hours. He knows that the animals 
will quickly return on the signal of the 
master’s whistle. 

Reindeer are better than Eskimo dogs 
for sledge hauling on the inland pla- 
teaus. Whereas the dogs require fish or 
seal meat as food, reindeer feed them- 
selves even in mid-winter. They don’t 
need shelter either, and prefer to stand 
in the lee of an ice hummock or a clump 
of dwarf trees rather than enter a closed 
building such as a barn or shed. 


A good team of reindeer cover from 75. 
to 100 miles in a day. Near Nome, 
Alaska, every year an annual race is 
held. At one of these events a team trav- 
eled ten miles across rough country in 
thirty minutes. No other means of con- 
veyance in the Arctic is so swift. In 
Asia and Northern Europe man has used 
the reindeer for centuries to solve haul- 
age problems and to furnish a perma- 
nent food supply of milk and rich nu- 
tritious cheese. 

Youthful herders on foot have an easy 
task tending them. Since they are gre- 
garious, the leader alone may be driven 
and the rest of the herd will follow 
docilely. Children hardly more than tod- 
dlers may walk with the animals with 
perfect safety. The reindeer has learned 
to expect care and kindness from man 
and therefore has no fear of him. They 
never stampede, as a herd of frightened 
cattle may do. Neither do they drift and 
mill around during a blizzard like:cattle 
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or sheep. Instead, they work their way 
up wind, slowly bucking the force of the 
storm and preserving their compact 
grouping which protects both the herder 
and the younger and weaker animals. 


Not only are the reindeer at home on 
the wind-swept barren lands, but they 
are excellent swimmers and take readily 
to water. In the summer they frequently 
wade out into ponds to feed and they 
graze on marshland with ease. Their 
complete independence is their greatest 
asset to native herders who know that 
their four-footed charges will find food 
literally anywhere. 

Reindeer came to Alaska in 1890 as 
a result of the pioneering efforts of Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson who brought in an orig- 
inal herd of 171 animals from which 
have come the million and a half rein- 
deer in Alaska today. This tremendous 
increase is explained by the fact that 
reindeer herds double their number 
every three years, and that under U. S. 
government supervision every care and 
attention was given the animals. 

Alaskan natives before the coming of 
reindeer lived like famished wolves. 
Occasionally they were relieved by de- 
bilitating charity. The reindeer make 
them self-supporting. Abundant milk and 
cheese supplies brought blessings of 
health. Clean pride and healthy ambi- 
tion grew apace. Reindeer care and 
breeding was made a part of vocational 
training of Alaska’s young men, and on 
the forbidding shores of the Bering Sea 
arose a land of prosperity where only 
destitution had flourished before. Thou- 
sands of Arctic families owe nat only 
their lives, but pride and self-respect as 
well to the four-footed creature who 
transformed them from objects of char- 
ity to self-supporting citizens. 

Where men are willing to recognize 
their interdependence with animal life, 
where they respect the conservative 
forces of nature, where they admit that 
the hands of God’s universe move not 
backward but forward, just so long will 
their rightful dominion continue to be 
established and more and more will 
waste places on the earth be brought 
into production. 


Humane education is the foundation of 
all reform. If it were universally adopted, 
poverty, crime and war would be greatly 
diminished, and in time the vast amount 
of money expended to sustain armies, 
prisons, etc., would be saved for the 
benefit of the people. 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies will be made good by us 
upon application. 
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Britain’s Sheep Dogs — Champions of the Hills 


E.R. YARHAM 


LITTLE black and white object 
A streaks through the grass and 

heather. Suddenly a shrill whistle, 
almost inaudible to the human senses, 
pierces the air, and the object drops like 
a stone, panting on its belly. 

A second whistle, of slightly different 
tone, follows, and the object is converted 
into a flash of nearly human intelligence 
and co-ordinated muscles. So it works 
on from second to second, now crouch- 
ing, then lying down like a cat stalking 
a bird, or creeping this way and that 
with its body touching the ground, and 
all the time getting nearer the creatures 
which are its objectives, moving them on 
until it gets them into the fold, and then 
its master, with a rapidity born of long 
experience, pens them with a single mo- 
tion. 

Such is the way Britain’s champion 
sheep dogs work, and to those unfa- 
miliar with the teamwork achieved by 
man and dog its artistry is a revelation. 
It would be impossible, in fact, except for 
the sagacity displayed by the dogs. At 
least three and a half centuries of breed- 
ing for brain lie behind the intelligence 
of Britain’s sheep dogs. Indeed, on occa- 
sion they seem to know far more about 
the sheep than do their masters them- 
selves. 

At a Scottish trial the spectators once 
watched the comedy of a dog disobeying 
the majority of his master’s 
orders, although of course with 
a sheep dog instant obedience is, 
as a rule, one of the first and 
most important lessons it has to 
learn. A warm day, however, 
combined with the effects of an 
after-dinner dram, had rendered 
the shepherd rather hazy in his 
notions as to what was going on. 
He repeatedly gave wrong 
orders, which his dog knew were 
not correct. He did what his 
intelligence dictated and romped 
home into the prize list. The 
case of this dog recalls an even 
more astonishing one of an East 
Anglican sheep-dog which is 
totally blind, yet which has won 
challenge cups and prizes. In 
spite of its severe handicap, the 
dog works with mavelous accu- 
racy, relying absolutely on its 
master’s voice to tell it where to 
go and how to approach the 
sheep. 


Such dogs are brought up to 
their work almost from birth. 
So wonderful is the sheep dog’s 
inherited instinct to herd and 
protect that when it is a puppy 
of only six weeks old it will take 


charge of the poultry in the farmyard 
where it was born. One sees the puppy 
lying in the yard, with its eyes on the 
birds, sees it, without a word of encour- 
agement being said to it, or a sign being 
made to it, round them up to eat their 
meals, and escort them to their roosting- 
house in the evening. As a matter of 
fact, if a puppy does not show such signs 
of inherited suitability for the work of 
herding sheep, the shepherds will not 
take the trouble to complete its educa- 
tion. 

Puppies are put into training, work- 
ing with the older dogs when they are 
about six months old. They are gener- 
ally entered for their first tests when 
18 months or so. A sheep dog is in its 
prime from two to five years old. Far 
older dogs than this, however, frequent- 
ly put up remarkable performances in 
the trials. Their accumulated experience 
and the wisdom acquired of years tell, 
but they are handicapped by lack of 
speed. As working dogs on the hillsides 
they are worthy of their posts and can 
hold their own against the young ones. 
The dogs are sometimes called upon to 
run 100 miles in their day’s work. 


Let us have faith that Right makes 
Might, and in that faith let us dare to 
do our duty as we understand it. 


LINCOLN 


A NATIVE OF THE MAINE WOODS 


CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA 
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A Dreamer’s Hobby 
MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


HARLES LUTWIDGE DODGSON 

or “Lewis Carroll” as he is much 
more familiarly known—that highly im- 
aginative writer who so intrigued the 
world with his “Alice in Wonderland” 
and “Through the Looking Glass,” was 
the ardent friend and companion of ants 
and toads. 

Just as many men would form a spec- 
ial comradeship with, or attachment for 
a dog, or horse, or cat, or some other 
domestic pet, Charles Dodgson (Lewis 
Carroll) found real pleasure in the so- 
ciety of toads and ants. He formed an 
intimate companionship with them. 

The fanciful and dreamy creator of 
the inimitable characters of Wonderland 
made an absorbing pastime of delving 
into the lives of both toads and ants. 


His friends related that he often 
avoided a social engagement, preferring 
to spend hours out of doors minutely 
watching the activities of a community 
of bustling ants. Dodgson, a shy, dif- 
fident, self-effacing person, who sought 
the society of children more often than 
that of adults, enjoyed long rambling 
walks by himself in the country. There 
he could study the many phases of nature 
undisturbed. 


It was while he was taking these habit- 
ual rural jaunts, that he became well 
acquainted with the small tireless crea- 
tures who peopled the ant world. Their 
industry, and self-government, studied 
at close range, commanded his respect 
and attention. It did not appear senseless 
to him. 

To Charles Dodgson, an ant hill was 
a tiny interesting town, its inhabitants 
real individuals, entitled to life and free- 
dom and independence of their own. 

Often he settled disputes among the 
ants when friction arose, restoring peace 
to their village. It interested him to have 
a hand in their affairs, and frequently 
he supplied the ants with food while on 
these trips. 

As to toads, Dodgson spent consider- 
able time with them also on his urban 
jaunts. He was fond of these small am- 
phibians, and it was said that he could 
talk to them in an odd language of his 
own styling, which they seemed to under- 
stand. The toads seemed to sense that 
here was no mere intruder—but a friend. 
Strangely, he won their confidence, and 
they were not afraid to approach close to 
him. 

There were those who regarded it as 
a strange hobby, carrying tasty tid-bits 
to ants, and communing with toads, but 
Charles Dodgson seemed to feel that ant 
and toad were as entitled to man’s com- 
radeship and attention as the more pre- 
possessing of God’s creatures. 
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Prize-winning photograph (See page 164) 
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each side. Then it 
walked daintily around 
the table among the 
tea things, attracting 
the attention of all the 
guests in the garden. 

It was not often that 
people in this tea gar- 
den had an opportuni- 
ty .to see a great man 
having afternoon tea 
with a kitten! 

Having drunk its 
fill, the kitten settled 
down on the lap of the 
Abbe, purring with 
contentment and hap- 
piness. 

His tea finished, and 
his friends ready to 
go, the Abbe was quite 
sorry to leave his little 
friend. When the pro- 
prietor came up to his 
tea table, he said to 
him, “Why don’t you 
take this kitten and 
give it a good home 
here? You have plenty 
of room for it. I don’t 
see any other cat 
about ?” 


A Dowry for a French Kitten 
ALICE DE BEUGHEM 


T is the custom for French girls to 

receive dots, but who ever heard of a 
French kitten receiving one! Here is the 
story of a kitten that did. 

Monsieur l’Abbe Ernest Dimnet, 
French Author of “The Art of Think- 
ing,” is intensely fond of animals. 

In the first chapter of his famous 
book, he says that he could do his work 
in perfect happiness, if, two hours ago, 
he had not seen a stray cat wandering 
in the Paris drizzle, with two frightened 
kittens at her side. 

A charming incident is told of his 
interest in a homeless kitten while on a 
vacation trip in the south of France 
several years ago. The Abbe was sitting 
with some friends in a tea garden, when 
he noticed a small white kitten nearby 
that looked so very thin and neglected. 
Its appearance was enough to at once 
attract his attention and pity. 

For some reason the kitten came over 
to him, climbed into his lap and looked 
up imploringly into his face. It was too 
much for his kind heart. He picked it 
up gently and placed it on the table be- 
fore him. Pouring some cream into a 
saucer, he offered it to the kitten. The 
starved little animal drank the cream 
from his saucer, while the famous writer 
drank his tea without cream. 

The kitten devoured its meal greedily 
until its little stomach bulged out on 


“Oh, Monsieur,” he 
said, “it has been hanging around here 
for days. My dog does not like it. I do 
not want it.” 

“Would you give it a home if it had 
a dot?” asked the Abbe. 

“Well, yes,” said the proprietor, laugh- 
ing, “I expect I would, but who ever 
heard of a kitten with a dot?” 

“Well this one has,” said the Abbe. 
And he took the equivalent of $10 from 
his purse, gave it to the proprietor, and 
said, “This is for her dot. Take good care 
of her. I will be back next year to make 
inquiries.” 

L’Abbe Dimnet himself tells the story 
that the next year when he went to the 
south of France for his vacation, sure 
enough he went to this same garden for 
afternoon tea, and found the kitten now 
grown into a beautiful young matron 
with a handsome plume-like tail, She 
allowed him to stroke her, and he de- 
clared that ‘“Minnette” really recognized 
him. 


Cruelty to animals is one of the most 
significant vices of a low and ignoble 
people. Wherever one notices them, they 
constitute a sure sign of ignorance and 
brutality which cannot be painted over, 
even by all the evidences of wealth and 
luxury. Cruelty to animals cannot exist 
together with true education and tru 
learning. 


ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 


What animals require, and what it is 
our duty to accord them, is plain Justice. 
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Che Band of Merry or 


Junior Humane League 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from 
cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and the 
name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. See inside front cover 
for prices of literature and Band of Mercy 
Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Thirteen new Bands of Mercy were 
reported during July; twelve in Virginia 
and one in North Carolina. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 
259,463. 


An ant is ten times stronger than an 
elephant in proportion to its size. A 
load twenty times its own weight can be 
carried by an ant, while an elephant 
can barely drag twice his weight. 


Quail roost on the ground forming a 
circle with their bodies pressed closely 
together. This formation gives a maxi- 
mum of warmth and protection. When 
disturbed they can fly instantly without 
confusion. 


“NIPPY,” FIFTEEN-POUND ALLEY CAT 
Prize-winning photograph (See page 164) 
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Squirrels to the Rescue 
CATHRINE BARR 


HE little gray squirrels that scamper 

up and down our telephone wires 
have done us a real service. One particu- 
larly capable looking chap led the pro- 
ject, and his dozens of cousins were on 
the job with him. 

They carried on the work in the large 
oak tree standing in our front yard. A 
number of years ago this oak tree began 
suffering from a strange disease. Swell- 
ings and bumps the size of a walnut 
formed on many of its smaller branches. 
and these sections of the tree began to 
die off. 

This trouble progressed slowly at 
first, but finally it became quite serious. 
Yet no one seemed to know what the 
trouble was or what to do about it. Then 
one day, on examining a branch all cov- 
ered with these bumps, I noticed a hole 
in it. So I got a hammer and cracked it 
open. The firm hard swelling was tough 
but several blows did the trick. And 
there inside were a number of chambers, 
and in each chamber was what looked 
like a small wasp. 

We then learned from the Department 
of Agriculture that the tree was the 
victim of gall-wasps, a rare thing, ap- 
parently, especially in New England. 
The only suggestion was that we prune 
the affected parts, almost an impossible 
job. But we tried it for a couple of 
years, until last year we were unable to 
do it. 

Early in the summer, last year, as I 
sat on the porch I heard a great chat- 
tering and scolding in our oak tree. I 
looked and saw things fall- 
ing out of it. An army of 
sqiurrels was having a pic- 
nic. True enough, these 
swellings looked quite like 
nuts along the _ branches. 
And they might have tasted 
like nuts, or maybe they 
were even better. Anyhow, 
I do know that the squirrels 
ate them. They feasted all 
summer. 


I used to watch them. 
With their sharp little teeth 
they’d cut off a branch full 
of bumps, cut off the leafy 
part, then holding the rest 
like an ear of corn they 
would go after the bugs. The 
cobs were tossed on the 
ground, and new branches 
were cut off for eating. 

Every day I’d go out with 
a bushel basket and clean up 
after the squirrels. Along 
about the end of the sum- 
mer I felt I’d picked up 
most of the oak tree, basket 
by basket. After the job was 
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Lovely Little Things 
Clara Rader 


Every year, each season brings 

So many lovely little things— 
Blossoms on the orchard trees, 
Bright-hued birds, bronze-winged bees, 
Silver leaves and blades of grass, 
Changing hues as seasons pass, 
Rambling roses, pansy faces, 
Scarlet sumac, Queen Anne's laces, 
Snow stars like white butterflies 
Fluttering down from winter skies. 
Oh, | could never name them all! 
Summer, winter, spring, and fall, 
Each in turn, without fail brings 
God's many lovely little things. 


done the squirrels left. They are no- 
where to be seen this summer, but as I 
look at the oak tree, quite free from i's 
trouble, I note what a fine job that 
clean-up squad did. Yes, wise old Mother 
Nature called on the right department 
when she sent out her force of little 
gray squirrels. 


Kindness in Primary School 


From M. L. Scarlette, principal of the 
Washington Primary school in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, comes this fine re- 
port of the Sarah J. Eddy Kindness to 
Animals Clubs: 

I wish to express appreciation for Our 
Dumb Animals. 

Our school has an enrollment of 540 
children, average age, eight years. There 
are Kindness to Animals Clubs in each 
classroom. We always observe Be Kind 
to Animals Week, during which time the 
children publish a special kindness to 
animals edition of the school newspaper. 
Children from the Library Club selected 
suitable books from the library to be 
used in reading clubs, etc., at this time. 

During the year children have been 
interested in studying such subjects as 
bird and animal migration and animal 
homes, as well as caring for homeless 
pets coming on school grounds. The 
Brownie Scouts have enjoyed making 
kindness to animals scrapbooks. 


M. L. SCARLETTE, Principal 


Congratulations to the Salem Animal 
Rescue League for its splendid annual 
report! Its president, Miss Anna Fes- 
senden, and her loyal assistants are 
worthy of the unlimited confidence and 
help of the people in her section of the 
State. 

She says in her report that, as the 
Animal Rescue League has no prosecu- 
ting power, all cases of cruelty reported 
are passed over to F. T. Vickers, Essex 
County agent of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention. of Cruelty to 
Animals, and “they are always met ef- 
ficiently and promptly.” 


> @ 
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THREE IN A TREE 


Can You? 


NELLIE GOODE 


Can you take a lot of roses and a hollyhock or two 
And make a nectar finer than any witch can brew? 
It is an old, old secret, known since the world began, 
And if you cannot do it I know some one who can. 


Can you take some tiny branches, some wool and bits 
of string 

And make a cozy dwelling that lasts from spring to 
spring? 

No builder through the ages has found a better plan; 

And if you cannot do it I know some one who can! 


Answers to “How Many ‘T’ Birds?” puzzle last month: 
Did you get these fourteen names? Tanager, Tattler, 
Teal, Tern, Thrasher, Thrush, Tinamou, Tit, Titlark, 
Titmouse, Toucan, Towhee, Turkey, Turnstone. 


Magpie Alarm—a True Story 
RAMONA GRAHAM 


S a child, my greatest delight was to visit an elderly 
cousin of my mother’s. She had no children, but 
she and her husband loved pets and were always rescu-— 
ing some sort of little animal. Their apartment, although 
in the heart of a city, was almost as good as a pet shop. 

One summer when I was ten I spent two weeks with 
them. There was a large cage containing a talkative 
black and white magpie, and a still larger cage in which 
lived six small and mischievous monkeys. In the daytime 
the cage of the magpie sat near the sunny dining-room 
window and the bird made the most of his opportunity to 
insult the passers-by. At the same time he could scold the 
monkeys who at the slightest opportunity reached mis- 
chievous hands and pulled the sweeping feathers from 
his proud tail. At night his cage was placed on top of the 
monkeys’ cage with a cloth thrown over it to quiet his 
incessant voice. 

One night, the household was roused by a series of 
dreadful shrieks and an excited babble of “Help! Help! 
Murder! Murder! Help! Help!” 

It was the magpie screaming; but the monkeys were 
cowering and whispering in the farthest corner of their 
cage, not at all to blame. A sneak-thief had pried off the 
lock and had entered the dining-room with an eye to the 
silver, no doubt. 

He did not get it. In fact he was so badly frightened 
and confused with the racket he had brought down upon 
his own head, that, as he left the apartment, he ran in 
the wrong direction. The cries of murder continuing, 
waked the whole apartment-house. Doors flew open and 
householders came running. The thief was captured 
before he could locate either the fire escape or the stairs. 

Where the magpie had picked up the word, murder, 
no one ever knew for he never had used it before and 
never, while with my cousins, did he use it again. 


To Attract Hummingbirds 
WILMA MERRELL 


HE child who loves birds can have them by grow- 

ing plants which will allure them. There are many 
species of hummingbirds and they are not too timid to 
be coaxed into a city yard. 

Trumpet vines will attract these birds. They grow 
profusely in almost any American climate. The birds are 
also attracted by butterfly bushes which can be bought 
from a nursery for a few cents. Given a sunny place, 
they will bloom for many weeks. We have seen as many 
as seven hummingbirds flitting around on one large bush. 

Perhaps, best of all, the little fellows like the ordinary 
wild sunflower seeds. Since they do not light on the 
ground they never pick up the seeds they drop, but the 
wild canaries and linnets will enjoy doing this for them. 
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An Elegy to Love 
Yetive Daugherty 


Like the velvet sheen of the winter's snow 
The fronds of the fir tree, that wave to and 


fro 
From out of the distance . . . from out of the 
past 
Comes the memory of love . . . that didn't 
last. 


Many years have passed since first we met. 
I've tried so hard, yet cannot forget, 
You'll always remain within my heart 
Though | never dreamed we ever would part. 


Your shape was as graceful as that of a 
fawn, 

Your hair the color of the sun at dawn, 

Your eyes were strange, with an icy stare. 

And though | was warned, | didn't care. 


Then you left, for no reason at alll, 

Just as the leaves were beginning to fall. 

| bade you good-bye, and tipped my hat, 

! wanted to cry, though you were only a 
cat. 


Fishing Dogs Home 
MARK DUNNETT 


UST as soon as “Nuisance,” our pup, 

was loosed he ran out of reach, out 
of sight, and out of hearing. What’s 
more, he didn’t return when we called. 
Now some dogs naturally come back and 
stay fairly close to home, but others, 
like Nuisance, have to be taught how far 
they can go. 


At last we found a solution to the 
problem of the runaway. We played him 
out and brought him in like a trout, or 
any other fish. A cord like that of an 
ordinary fishing tackle was used. The 
end of the line was securely fastened to 
the dog’s leash. All right, then, let him 
run! Usually he started ahead full speed 
out of the yard, down the street, or other 
straight-of-way. When the line had been 
let out as far as we thought necessary, 
we'd begin “Here, Nuisance, here, Nuis- 
ance!” If he didn’t heed the call we 
started reeling him in. 


The tug was strong but the line was 
stronger and eventually he came trot- 
ting toward us. 


Many times the dog went running 
away at the end of the cord and each 
time was hauled short at our command. 
This was done at constant intervals and 
varying distances. Finally, a few tugs 


of the line, or merely holding it in-place, — 


and he obediently came of his own ac- 
cord. Sometimes the dog was rewarded 
with a pat and once in awhile with food. 
After consistent training this way, the 
dog soon learns that his master’s voice 
means COME. 
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Answers to Cat Questions 
On Page 169 


1. Shylock in “The Merchant of 
Venice.” 

2. A character in “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” 

3. The Maltese cat comes from the 
Isle of Malta, and the Manx cat comes 
from the Isle of Man. 

4. Bast. Bubastis. 

5. No. This is based on the super- 
stition that cats were witches’ familiars. 

6. (a) A cat brindled with spots or 
streaks. (b) A large variety of cat 
marked black and white in a pattern like 
the shell of a tortoise. (c) A native of 
Siam. This cat is cream or fawn in color 
with sooty smudges on feet and nose, 

7. Lion, tiger, leopard, panther, oce- 
lot, civet, puma, lynx, bobcat. 

8. “The Cat That Walked by Him- 
self.” 

9. An ailurophile. 


10. (a) Catseye. (b) Cattail. (c) 
Catspaw. 
11. A catkin. 


12. In a dirigible. 

13. The Sphinx. 

14. Cardinal Richelieu. 

15. A cat o’ nine tails is a whip with 
nine lashes, a Manx cat is a tailless 
cat. 

16. According to superstition, a black 
cat is lucky when it comes to your house 
to stay. 

17. “A cat may lock at a king.” 

18. Catgut. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


BLESSED ARE THE PEACE-MAKERS, 
Gladys Houston Greiner. 


This first volume of verse has the dis- 
tinction of bearing an excellent title. There 
is one section devoted to nature, in which 
are included several selections in praise of 
birds of various kinds. “Care Not” is an 
effective protest against the custom of 
wearing coats made of the skins of harm- 
less animals. More power to the writer who 
can say of some of those of her own sex, 

“Proud in your sable and your mink, 

You care not, neither do you think.” 


63 pp. $1. Henry Harrison, New York. 


Sept. 1941 
Liberal Annuity Rates 


Both of our Societies offer you semi- 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from 
412% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 45. 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
maii. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used to 
provide for the future years of a loved one 
whose present income is temporary or in- 
sufficient. 

It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No waste of your estate by a will 
contest. 


@ 


Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 


The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad to 
furnish further details. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published en the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office; 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 

TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 


the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies, 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C, A. 
Active Life $100 00 
Associate Life 50 00 
Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 10 
Children’s $0.75 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Active Annual $1000 
Associate Annual 500 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
our Society is “The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and 
that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to The American Humane Education Society), the sum 
Sy: dollars, (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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